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from them, could have been more than a sufficient return on their
parts.'1
The enactments that Clarendon thus commends constituted
most of the permanent work of the Long Parliament, and formed
the legacy accepted as the law of the land at the Restoration.
They were not accorded in 1641 the gratitude that Clarendon
felt was their due, because men realized that Charles's assent
had not been freely given. Indeed he had on occasion de-
clared that he would never pass such legislation,, although it is
true he did so in the end. Moreover many felt that he did not
intend to accept the permanent curtailment of his prerogative
which this legislation implied. Since Henrietta Maria informed
the papal agent, Rossctti, that according to the law of England
whatever was granted by the king under compulsion was null
and void,2 it can hardly be said that those who distrusted
Charles's good intentions were unreasonable.
With the punishment of the agents of the king's unparlia-
mentary rule and the passage of legislation designed to prevent
its recurrence, the unanimity that, hitherto had generally marked
parliamentary proceedings vanished. During the summer the
division of the commons into two groups grew more noticeable,
and at the same time disagreements between the two houses of
parliament became more frequent. The causes of division or
dispute were church affairs. Much time was spent on a bill
designed to exclude the clergy in general from all participation
in temporal affairs, and bishops in particular from the house of
lords. The latter body not unnaturally regarded this as an un-
warranted attempt to alter the constitution of their house and
rejected the bill3
Meanwhile the commons had been discussing the Voot and
branch* bill, had voted that the present government of the
church had long been a hindrance to the full reformation of
religion, and had proposed to appoint nine lay commissioners to
exercise all ecclesiastical jurisdiction in England.4 The debates
were remarkable for the contrast between the vehemence of the
opponents of episcopacy and the lukewarmness of its supporters*
Lord Falkland *was wont to say that they who hated bishops
hated them worse than the devil, and that they who loved them
did not love them so well as their dinner*'5
1 Rebellion, in. 571,        * Gardiner, ix, 404.       3 8 June. (Ibid,, pp. 378-83*)
4 Ibid,, pp. 388-9, 407.                                    5 Clareudotti iii, ^41*